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In Western Canada Before the War. By E. B. Mitchell. 
London, John Murray, 1915. — xi, 205 pp. 

Quite a library of books on Canada written by visitors from England 
and Scotland accumulated between 1900 and August, 19 14, when the 
whole of the British Empire became involved in the war. This new 
interest in Canada is easily explained. In the years from 1897 to 
1 9 14, the Department of the Interior at Ottawa expended twelve 
million dollars on immigration propaganda; and between 1900 and 
1 9 14 the Dominion received 2,900,000 immigrants from the United 
Kingdom, from nearly every country in Europe, and from the United 
States. Most of the books about Canada in these fourteen years were 
merely impressionist sketches. The best are only of value as affording 
glimpses of the Dominion during this period of growth and material 
development, when immigration figures were mounting yearly, when 
there was more railway building west of the Great Lakes than had 
ever taken place before in any part of the British Empire, and when 
at least one-third of the business men in the cities from Fort William 
to Vancouver were devoting themselves almost exclusively to the 
exploitation of urban real estate. 

Miss Mitchell's In Western Canada before the War differs from 
most of the books written by British visitors since 1900 in two impor- 
tant particulars. The author was in Canada from May, 1913, to the 
winter of 1913-1914. The real-estate boom had collapsed before she 
reached Saskatchewan and Alberta, and consequently urban conditions 
in the prairie provinces differed greatly from those which had existed 
from 1907 to 191 2, the years of greatest activity in immigration, real 
estate, and railway construction. Miss Mitchell's book is superior to 
most of the books written by visitors to Canada between 1900 and 
1 913, since she is an able student of economic and social conditions, 
and, unlike many of the other visitors, stayed long enough in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta to realize what the conditions actually were. 
Every page suggests that Miss Mitchell is a trained and discriminating 
observer. Moreover, she writes well ; and the result is one of the best 
books on Canada written between the turn of the twentieth century 
and the eve of the great war. 

Rural as well as urban conditions are described ; and, as might be 
expected in a book by a woman, there is in its pages much about the 
daily life and outlook of women on the homesteads in the grain-growing 
provinces and in the new cities of Saskatchewan and Alberta. Like 
most visitors to Canada who stay long enough to realize conditions as 
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they have developed since the adoption of the National Policy in 1879, 
Miss Mitchell discovered an antagonism between the manufacturing 
and commercial class and the farmers of eastern Canada and grain- 
growers of the prairie provinces. She also found that in Ontario the 
rural population was steadily declining ; and that even in the West it was 
at best only stationary, notwithstanding the large immigration of the 
previous decade — conditions apparently due to the fact that farming 
has no romance for native Canadians, and educated men regard it as 
throwing their lives away. 

The commercial classes, from the great financiers of Montreal to the 
storekeepers in the tiniest little town in Saskatchewan or Alberta, have, 
according to Miss Mitchell, " the profoundest sense of superiority to 
the land-owning farmers." Farmers and grain-growers could well 
afford to bear the contempt of the merely fashionable ; but the men 
of the industrial and commercial classes control Canadian politics ; and 
Dominion politics are, to say the least, run in their interest. " This," 
writes Miss Mitchell, " is the difficulty, and it makes the social gulf a 
serious matter." Conditions in rural Ontario are far from hopeful. 
Canadians living in the province concede that much. In a country 
in which a census is taken every ten years, Ontario rural conditions 
cannot be hidden. Even in the western provinces, rural life, as Miss 
Mitchell saw it in 1913, appeared to be in a precarious condition; and 
she evidently left Canada with the conviction that unless there are 
developments which will raise the economic position of the grain- 
growers, there is a real danger that a decay will set in in the prairie 
provinces like the rural decay in Ontario, and that grain-growing and 
farming will be left mainly to the new comers from Europe. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



